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topics: "Subjective Morality," "Voluntary Action," "The Adult 
Conscience," "The Psychic Cause of Conscience," "Birth and 
Growth of Conscience in the Child," "Birth and Growth of Con- 
science in the Race." Part II is devoted to objective morality, 
and takes up the following subjects : " The Constituents and Criteria 
of Objective Morality," "Courage," "Temperance," "Benevolence," 
"Justice," "Wisdom," "Welfare." In a concluding chapter the 
nature and value of morality are considered. 

The general conclusions reached by the author appeal to one as 
much as his conception of the subject. His standpoint with respect to 
the problems of conscience and the ultimate end of moral action 
agrees materially with the views which are becoming more and more 
prominent among modern thinkers ; with the views, for example, of 
men like Wundt and Paulsen. The only fault I have to find with the 
work is that it often lacks clearness and definiteness ; it has a tend- 
ency to become vague, obscure, and diffuse. This is particularly true 
of the first part on conscience, which contains a mass of interesting 
and valuable material in a more or less chaotic state. The same 
remarks apply with equal force to the chapter on justice. It is also to 
be deplored that so few bibliographical references are given in a book 
that aims to do service as a text-book. 

Frank Thilly. 

University of Missouri. 

The Passing and the Permanent in Religion. By Minot 
Judson Savage. New York : Putnam, 190 1. Pp. vii-f 336. 
Si. 50. 

The author holds that " religion is one of the central and eternal 
things in life .... reaching back to the very beginning of the 
human race .... one of the instincts of humanity .... ineradi- 
cable," and hence permanent. As it is a relation between man and 
some higher being or beings, all who think must have their concep- 
tions of this relation, and so must have a theology. As worship is 
man's expression of his feelings toward this superior being or beings, 
men will always worship. Man's feeling of dependence on some 
power above himself prompts him to seek help from or communion 
with that power ; hence men will always pray. Man, being a social 
being, will desire to associate others with himself in acts of worship 
and prayer ; hence organizations for united worship and other religious 
acts will always exist, such as churches. The universal belief in at least 
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the possibility of a life after death will manifest itself in hopes and 
fears respecting that future life as heaven or hell. 

These are some of the elements in religion which our author 
believes to be permanent. There are other elements in Christianity 
which he thinks have passed or are passing away. He asserts that 
" evolution " (though he fails to say what particular phase of evolution) 
" is proved to be true," and " forever does away with the possibility of 
belief in the fall of man," but it has not done away with the universal 
sinfulness of the race, Jesus being acknowledged to be the only excep- 
tion. He says that " evil can only be the perverted or the excessive 
use of some power that is itself good, so that the persons who do evil 
are not essentially evil, and so there is no essential evil in the uni- 
verse." Is this Christian science ? 

Our author does not believe that God could give to man an infal- 
lible revelation, and, if he could, that it would be a bar to progress, and 
yet he says on another page : " There are certain words of the Divine 
spoken through human experience which are fixed and settled words, 
.... whatever is demonstrated as truth in any department of scien- 
tific study, this is infallible as far as it goes." All demonstrated truth, 
then, must be a bar to progress ! 

Our author gives as one of his beliefs that God (whom he regards 
as a conscious being) is "the intellect and heart and soul of the 
universe," and that men are his children, but that there is no reason 
to believe that this conscious intellect, heart, and soul of the universe 
and father of men can or will answer the request of one of his children 
to snatch him from physical injury. 

It is a pleasure to recognize that Dr. Savage discerns clearly a 
vicarious element in the divine government. "All human life," he 
says, " is bound together into one .... and Jesus sums up in himself 
that which is finest and sweetest and noblest in it all — the suffering 
love of a Savior, willing to suffer for the sake of love in order to deliver 
the object of that love from suffering and from evil of every kind." He 
seems to have forgotten what he had said a little before : " It is educa- 
tion that the race needs, not salvation." Jesus proclaimed his mission to 
be to seek and to save that which was lost, and assured Nicodemus that he 
needed not so much to be taught as to be born again of the Spirit. 

These are a few of the things which our author thinks are passing 
elements in Christianity. Many will think that, if all that he regards as 
such were eliminated, what would remain would scarce be worth keeping. 

N. S. Burton. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



